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O participate in the Christmas liturgy with an awakened 
spirit means to be constantly led back to the inspired 
words of St. John: ‘God is light.’’ For over and over 
again, and under a variety of forms of exquisite beauty, 
the prayers of the missal and the breviary tell us that 

Christmas is the shining of divine light into the darkness of human 
life: lux in tenebris. Throughout the liturgy of this season, this 
motif is intimately interwoven with the central theme of the 
Incarnation — the only-begotten Son of Mary is the only-begot- 
ten Son of the Most High — so intimately interwoven with it as 
to suggest that in reality the two themes are only one. 


The first Christmas Mass, celebrated at midnight, at the moment 
when, according to the gospel, “‘the brightness of God shone round 
about’’ those who were in the darkness of night, begins with these 
two themes. Having sung in the introit: ““The Lord hath said to 
Me: Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee,’’ we make 
the following our first Christmas prayer: ‘‘O God, who hast made 
this most holy night to shine forth with the brightness of the true 
light, grant, we beseech Thee, that we who have known the 
mystery of His light on earth, may attain the enjoyment of His 
happiness in heaven.’’ In the gradual and the communion prayer 
the two themes are brought together once again: “In the splendors 
of the saints, from the womb before the day-star I begot Thee.”’ 


The second Mass, celebrated at dawn when the first rays of 
the sun are beginning to fling back the blackness of night, opens 
with the same motif. The introit reads: ‘‘A light shall shine upon 
us this day, for the Lord is born to us.’ And in the collect we 
pray: “Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty God, that we, upon 
whom is poured the new light of Thy Word made flesh, may 
show forth in our actions that which by faith shineth in our 
minds.” 
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In the third Mass, offered in the late morning when the sun has 
reached its full splendor, it is particularly the latter part of the 
Mass of the Catechumens that leads us back once again to the 
same theme. In the lesson from the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. 
Paul tells us that the incarnate Word is the brightness of the glory 
of the Father, and hence higher than any of the angels. ‘For to 
which of the angels hath He said at any time: Thou art My Son, 
today I have begotten Thee? And again: I will be to Him a 
Father, and He shall be to Me a Son?” The alleluiatic verse which 
follows the epistle reads: “‘A sanctified day hath shone upon us: 
come ye nations and adore the Lord: for this day a great light 
hath descended upon the earth.”” But it is especially in the gospel, 
when for the last time that day the brightness of God's truth 
illuminates the minds of the catechumens, who are reaching out 
through the darkness for the light of faith, that this motif finds 
its fullest expression: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God .... In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men; and the light shineth in 
the darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it. There was 
a man sent from God whose name was John. This man came for 
a witness, to bear witness of the light, that all men through Him 
might believe. He was not the light, but was to bear witness of the 
light. That was the true light, which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world... . And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us.” 


But we do not have to wait until Christmas day to have this 
theme brought to us. The first note of it was struck at the first 
Vespers of the first Sunday of Advent: ‘‘Behold, the Lord shall 
come, and all His saints with Him: and there shall be in that day 
a great light, alleluia.’’ From that moment this motif remains 
dominant in the liturgical prayers which prepare the soul for the 
birth of Christ: ‘“The light of the world cometh with power.” 
‘The Lord will come and will not delay, and He will illuminate 
the things hidden in darkness, and will manifest Himself to all 
the Gentiles.’” ‘‘God will come out of Libanus, and His splendor 
will be as a light.’’ ‘““The Savior of the world will rise like the 
sun and will descend into the womb of the Virgin as rain upon 
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grass."’ These are just a few of the numerous texts in which this 
theme is expressed. But nowhere is it brought out with such beauty 
and force as in the O-antiphon for the twenty-first day of Decem- 
ber: “‘O Rising Sun, Splendor of eternal light, and Sun of Justice, 
come and illuminate those who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death.” 

The liturgy could hardly be more insistent in inviting us to 
meditate upon St. John’s profound words: ‘‘God is light.’’ When 
we have seized upon their meaning we shall understand how fitting 
it was that He who was the light of life and the light of the 
world should have been born in the blackness of a cave at night, 
and that the first among the Jews and the Gentiles who were 
brought to Him should have been called out of the darkness by a 
strange light: the most humble of His kingdom, the shepherds, 
were called by the radiance of the highest of His creatures, the 
angels; the most exalted of His kingdom, the wise men and kings, 
by the radiance of the lowest of His creatures, a star. 

St. Augustine tells us that the term “‘light’’ may be more prop- 
erly used in relation to God than in relation to material light.’ 
And St. Thomas, while recognizing the fact that the term is orig- 
inally derived from the material universe, agrees with Augustine, 
because the essence of light is to manifest, and manifestation is 
found more fully and more perfectly in the spiritual world, and 
particularly in God, than in the material world.’ 

God is light because He is the eternal splendor of uncreated 
truth. Every other light in existence is nothing but a distant and 
feeble radiation of the infinite light which He is.” As St. Paul 
tells us, ‘‘He dwells in light inaccessible’ (1 Tim. 6:16), a light 
which is so utterly transcendent in its dazzling brilliance that no 
created intellect can hope by its own power to apprehend it. 


Cf. De Gen. ad Lit., Chapter 28. See also the homily of St. Augustine for 
Matins of Saturday before Passion Sunday: ‘‘He (Christ) is therefore the light 
which made this light (the sun). Let us love that light, let us seek to appre- 
hend it, let us thirst for it, so that by its guidance we may at last be brought to 
it, and live in it in such a way as never completely to die. For He is the light 
about which the ancient prophecy sang in the psalm: ‘For with Thee is the 
fountain of life, and in Thy light we shall see light.’ ”’ 

2In Joan., I, lect. 3; Summa Theol., I, q. 67, a. 1, ete. 

°Cf. St. Thomas, In Joan., I, lect. 3; VIII, lect. 2. 
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Now all natures are essentially fecund. By the very fact that 
they are natures, they are sources of activity by which they ex- 
press their inner being. All things tend to communicate them- 
selves according to the perfection that is proper to them. The 
communication that is most proper to spiritual beings is that 
which is had by way of knowledge, by way of light. In the 
angelic universe, for example, the superior angels are constantly 
illuminating all those who are inferior to them in the hierarchy 
of perfection.‘ By the very fact that they are closer to God, their 
intellects have a fuller and richer share in the light which emanates 
from the divine source, and this light they constantly pour out 
in abundance upon all the angelic intellects which are farther 
removed from the source. They are spiritual suns which know no 
twilight, ever sending out their warm and lustrous radiance to the 
utter extremities of the angelic world. In the original plan of God 
there stood at the top of the whole hierarchy of angels one who 
was by nature the most brilliant intellect after the divine intellect 
itself. He was called Lucifer, which means ‘‘the Light-Bearer.” 
Standing at the summit of creation, he bore the light to all the 
myriads of angels in the spiritual universe. 

The communication that is most proper to the material world 
is one that takes place in darkness. A plant, for example, may call 
up from the depths of its being another being like unto itself; it 
may generate another plant; but this communication is only a 
blind movement of matter. ‘““There are some things,’’ says St. 
Thomas, “which have life, but without any light, for they have 
no knowledge. Plants are beings of this kind, and consequently 
their life is not light.’’’ Below the plants a kind of communication 
in light is found in luminous bodies, but it is a light without life. 

Now it is a very significant fact that only at the two extremities 
of the hierarchy of reality can communication be a birth. Only in 
God and in material things is true birth possible. In God it is a 
birth in light; in material things it is a birth in night, since gen- 
eration is always a vegetative function that is characteristic ot 
plant life. In the divine nature an offspring can be conceived and 





‘Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, q. 106, a. 1. 
5Im Joan.. I,.Ject. 3; cf. Summa Theol., I, q. 69, a. 2. ad 1. 
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born because the Father is pure actuality, and the superabundant 
richness of this pure actuality makes it possible for Him to com- 
municate Himself so adequately that the fruit of this self-expres- 
sion is another Person, a perfect likeness of Himself, and con- 
substantial with Him. In material nature an offspring can be con- 
ceived and born because in the essence of the parents there is the 
pure potentiality of matter, whose very poverty makes it possible 
for a part of their being to take on another substantial form like 
unto their own, and, by thus acquiring an independent existence, 
bring about a multiplication of individuals in the same species. In 
the angels there is communication in light, but there can be no 
birth, since their concepts can never be a substantial reproduction 
of themselves, but only an accidental modification of their intel- 
lects. Being finite they are too poor to have birth in light; being 
pure spirits they are too rich to have birth in the darkness of matter. 

God the Son is born in light because He is the mental Word of 
the Father, and proceeds from Him by way of knowledge. He is 
begotten in the womb of the Father’s mind ante luciferum, before 
the light-bearer, that is, the day-star. That is why the liturgy can 
tell us in the Credo of the Mass that He is “‘light of light . . . begot- 
ten, not made.’’ That is why we can sing of Him in the hymns of 
Monday’s Lauds, and Tuesday’s Matins: ‘‘O splendor of the Fa- 
ther’s glory, bringing forth light from light, O light of light, 
and source of light, day illuminating day.” “‘O sharer of the Fa- 
ther’s light, Thyself the light of light, and day.’ As St. Thomas 
points out, it is because God the Son is light of light that He is 
truly Wisdom. “Since divine Wisdom is called light in so far as 
it consists in the pure act of knowing, and since the manifestation 
of light is the splendor that radiates from it, it is fitting that the 
Word of divine Wisdom should be called the splendor of light.’” 


Now it is characteristic of wisdom to reach from enid to end 
mightily and to order all things sweetly (Wisd. 8:1). And the 


°This is a favorite theme of the hymns of the breviary. See, for example, the 
hymns ‘“‘Jesu, Redemptor Omnium’ for Christmastide, “‘O Sol Salutis Intimis’’ 
for Lent, ‘“‘O Lux Beata Coelitum’’ for the feast of the Holy Family, ‘‘Lux Alma, 
Jesu’’ for the feast of the Transfiguration, ‘‘Tu Splendor et Virtus Patris’’ for 
the feast of St. Michael, ‘Aeterna Imago Altissimi’’ for the feast of Christ the 
King, etc. 

7Contra Gentiles, Book IV, chapter 12. 
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mystery of Christmas consists precisely in the fact that Wisdom 
reached mightily from one end of reality to the other and united 
the birth in light with a birth in night: ima summis. “And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.’’ The same Person 
who is born of the translucent womb of the eternal Father before 
the day-star — ex utero ante luciferum genui te — is born of the 
dark womb of flesh of a human mother. And while reaching from 
end to end mightily, Wisdom disposed all things sweetly, for He 
chose as this human mother her whom the liturgy calls sweetness 
itself: vita, dulcedo, et spes nostra, and of whom we sing day after 
day: dulcis Virgo Maria, sweet Virgin Mary. And He arranged 
things in such a way that, as the Fathers tell us, His coming forth 
from her would be like the shining of a light through a translucent 
object, which would leave intact the virginal integrity of her body. 
Speaking of Mary’s virginity, St. Jerome writes: ‘““This is, as 
Ezechiel says, the eastern gate that is always shut, that is full of 
light, and that either enfolds within itself or brings forth the Holy 
of Holies. Through it the Sun of Justice comes in and goes out.’” 
How fittingly does not the liturgy cry out on the seventeenth day 
of December: ““O Wisdom, who didst proceed out of the mouth 
of the Most High, reaching from end to end mightily, and dispos- 
ing all things sweetly.” 

Having once decided to enter into hypostatic union with one of 
His creatures, God might have chosen to assume to Himself an 
angelic rather than a human nature. This might appear more fit- 
ting, since the former is immeasurably closer to the divine dignity 
than the latter. Lucifer, it seems, held such an opinion. What 
nature would have been more worthy of union with divinity than 
his own, the highest in perfection after God Himself? In his pride 
he refused to submit to the Word made flesh, and in that moment 
the light-bearer became the prince of darkness. God, who delights 
in confounding the proud, chose to abase Himself in the fullest 
measure by uniting Himself to the lowest nature that He could pos- 
sibly assume — by being made flesh. “‘He emptied Himself, taking 
upon Himself the form of a slave’ (Phil. 2:7). As St. Thomas 
points out, this assumption of flesh, rather than of a pure spirit, 





*Epistola 48, 21. 
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or even of a human soul by itself alone, was an unspeakable mani- 
festation of His immense love.* 

Now God could have assumed human nature directly without 
subjecting Himself to the abasement of going through the process 
of being born according to the flesh. But He who was the first 
source of all things chose to be born of a lowly handmaid, who 
could be truly called His mother and His origin. St. Bernard tells 
us that one of the very greatest abasements of Christ consisted 
in the fact that He who was Wisdom was shut up in the dark 
depths of a fleshly womb.” Yet Wisdom so arranged things that 
in this utter abasement there would be a wonderful propriety, for 
through it the births at the two extremes of reality met, and light 
shone in the night. Moreover, He who proceeded from the mind 
of the Father from all eternity, proceeded also in some sense from 
the mind of Mary, for in giving consent to the Incarnation, as St. 
Augustine remarks, she conceived Him in her mind before she 
conceived Him in her body — prius mente quam ventre.” 

In the hymns for Matins and Vespers on the feasts of the Arch- 
angels Gabriel and Raphael the liturgy calls Mary: Genetrix lucis, 
the generatrix, the bearer of light. It is significant that this phrase 
should appear on the feasts of those who are among the angelic 
suns which illuminate the spiritual universe. For Mary, the lowly 
handmaid of the Lord, has by grace been lifted from the depths of 
the material universe higher than all the angelic hosts to the head- 
ship of the whole of creation, second only to her divine Son. How 
she has crushed the head of Lucifer by stealing from him this 
headship! Whereas he bore light only to the world of pure spirits, 
she bears it to the whole of creation. 


And she bears it in the deepest sense of that word, the sense in 
which it means a generation: ex qua mundo lux est orta, from 
whom light comes forth for the world. St. Albert does not hesitate 
to say that in becoming the Mother of God, the Source of all 
reality, she became the mother of all things in creation.” And just 
as the superior angels, in illuminating the inferior angels, have to 





*In Joan., I, lect. 7. 

In Annuntiatione Dominica, Sermo III, n. 4. 
“Sermo 215, n. 4; cf. St. Albert, In Lucam, c. 11. 
*Mariale, q. 145. 
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diminish their light, and cut it down to the capacity of the lower 
intellects, so Mary brought us the light of life in the form that was 
most in keeping with our limited natures —in the form of an 
Infant who was poor, weak, and needy like ourselves, and who 
could love divinely through a human heart of flesh like our own. 

How truly can Mary say of herself: ‘‘I am black but beautiful’’ 
— black by nature because a creature of flesh and blood, born of 
a fleshly womb in a material universe; beautiful by grace because 
elevated higher than all the luminous angelic hosts! And she is 
beautiful precisely because she is black, for if she were not a 
material being she would never have been able to become God's 
mother.” How fittingly the liturgy applies to her the words of 
Ecclesiasticus: “‘I caused an unfailing light to rise in the heavens” 
(24:6). Mary is ‘‘the brightness of eternal light, and the unspotted 
mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of His goodness. . . . For 
she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of the 
stars: being compared with the light, she is found before it. For 
after this cometh night. . .’’ (Wisd. 7:26-30). She is the Woman 
of the Apocalypse who is the center of all the lights of the universe: 
clothed with the sun, with the moon under her feet, and with stars 
clustered about her head. Is it any wonder that Lucia, one of the 
three shepherd girls to whom Our Lady appeared at Fatima, could 
find, twenty-five years after the apparition, only one word to 
describe her experience: light? 

Through Mary the light of divinity has shone into our lives, 
which are dark not only because we have a human nature that is 
partly material, but also because we have a fallen nature, and 
because the evil angels, who were created to radiate light to the 
angelic universe, now make it their business to shed darkness upon 
every man born into the world. That is why we must ever “‘render 
thanks to the Father who made us worthy to share the lot of the 
saints in light, who rescued us from the power of darkness’ (Col. 
1:12). It is through baptism that Christmas has meaning for us, 
for as at Christmas God was born into the darkness of our life, at 
baptism we are born into the light of His life. That is why the 





For an excellent study of this point as well as the relation between Mary 
and wisdom, see Charles DeKoninck, Ego Sapientia: La Sagesse Qui Est Marie, 
Laval, Quebec, 1943. 
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Fathers could truly call baptism the sacrament of lights. ‘‘For 
God, who commanded light to shine out of darkness, has shone 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, shining on the face of Christ Jesus’’ (2 Cor. 4:6). 

Wisdom has reached from His end to ours; it is the task of our 
prudence to reach from our end to His. “I follow after, if I may 
by any means apprehend wherein I am also apprehended by Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. 3:12). ““O Wisdom who didst proceed from the 
mouth of the Most High, reaching from end to end mightily and 
ordering all things sweetly, come and teach us the way of pru- 
dence.’ The divine light put into the depths of our souls at bap- 
tism must be made to shine through and transform every last 
detail of our human life, as the intellectual light of the artist 
transfuses every last detail of the matter into which he puts the 
splendor of form, in such a way that, to borrow the words of 
Romano Guardini, “‘in it there is nothing that is lifeless and empty, 
but everything that is vivid and animated; that every sound, every 
word, every surface, shade and movement, emanates from within.’ 
This work of art is our prudence. 


There is a story about a child who was asked in Sunday school 
to explain what a saint is. The child, whose only experience with 
saints had come to him when his large, roving eyes had admired 
the sun-filled, stained glass windows of his parish church on Sun- 
day mornings, answered: “‘A saint is a person that the light shines 
through.”’ It would be difficult to find a better definition. 

The way of prudence leads to the “‘light inaccessible’ from 
which the brilliant intellects of the fallen angels have been ex- 
cluded forever, but which has been made accessible to us, creatures 
of flesh and blood. This was the cause of the last violent rage of 
Screwtape: ‘““This animal, this thing begotten in a bed, could look 
on Him. What is blinding, suffocating fire to you, is now cool 
light to him, is clarity itself, and wears the form of a Man.’™ 
There at last we shall be fully born into the light of life. And in 
that light we shall see light “shining on the face of Christ Jesus.” 


BERNARD I. MULLAHY, C.S.C. 





“The Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 189. 
*C. §. Lewis, The Screwtape Letters, p. 159. 
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CONGREGATIONS AND PERFECTION 


PRAY not that thou shouldst take them out of the world, 

but that thou shouldst keep them from evil... . As thou 

hast sent me into the world, I also have sent them into the 

world. And for them do I sanctify myself, that they also 

may be sanctified in truth. And not for them only do I pray, 
but for them also who through their word shall believe in me’ 
(John 17:15-20). 

How many congregations know that they ought to aim at per- 
fection as a congregation? And how many know how to do it? 
Their model should be the Church of Pentecost, the Mystical Body 
of Christ as it sprang from the mighty wind of the Spirit and the 
flames of His love. That whole congregation cooperated with the 
apostles, and ‘‘there was one heart and soul in all the company 
of believers’” (Acts 4:32). The sight of its unity and charity 
re-inforced the witness of the preaching and miracles of the apos- 
tles, and their generous, joyful, simple life won favor with all the 
people (Acts 2:47). There was no trouble among them till Ana- 
nias and Saphira proved humbugs and the friends of the Grecian 
widows complained of something in the management (5:1; 6:1). 
They remained the admiration of other Christians, “the saints in 
Jerusalem’’ (Rom. 15:25, etc.). 

““My brethren,’”’ says the preacher, “I wish you were like the 
early Christians’; and the congregation sighs and goes to sleep 
in the comfortable notion that it can’t be. This early Christian 
community had a thoroughly religious (though hostile) back- 
ground; they were rather like a religious order; they had a sort 
of community of goods; they were nearly all devout. But we have 
a very pagan background; we are not a bit like a religious order: 
we want to make money and we quarrel among ourselves, and lots 
of us are not much better in morals than our neighbors; films, 
newspapers, and wireless are always suggesting to us that religion 
doesn’t matter, and we very easily slip into that way of thinking 
on every day but Sunday. It might be easy enough if everyone else 
was a fervent Jew or Protestant or atheist; it is quite different 
when they are just bored. 
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PERFECT CONGREGATIONS 


And then you actually tell us that our congregation ought to 
aim at perfection! You don’t know most of us! And don’t you 
know the scandals we've had! What can you do with a lot like us? 

Yet even congregations full of bad lots and scandals are better 
than ones which are self-satisfied. The early Christians too had 
congregations of the latter sort. “‘I know thy works,”’ writes our 
Lord through St. John to one of them, “‘that thou hast the name 
of being alive, and thou art dead. Be watchful and strengthen the 
things that remain, which are ready to die. For I find not thy 
works full before my God” (Apoc. 3:1-2). There was another 
rich and comfortable congregation which jogged along its respect- 
able road: ‘‘I know thy works,” says our Lord, “that thou art 
neither cold nor hot. I would that thou wert cold or hot. But 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will begin 
to vomit thee out of my mouth. Because thou sayest: I am rich 
and made wealthy and have need of nothing: and knowest not 
that thou art wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked’’ (Apoc. 3:15-17). 

Have we forgotten that the congregations which St. Paul and 
St. John evangelized were living in the middle of a pagan world 
very much like ours? They came from the riff-raff of the vast, 
cosmopolitan crowds in the great cities of the Roman empire like 
Ephesus and Corinth — crowds which added idolatry to their 
pagan morals. They were “drawn about after dumb idols,’’ says 
St. Paul (1 Cor. 12:2), and that meant orgies and pathological 
phenomena and a vast net of superstitious and impure practices. 
The god of this world, says St. Paul, is Satan, who blinds men’s 
thoughts, that they may not fix their eyes on the light of the 
Gospel (2 Cor. 4:4). They had all our modern despair and prac- 
tical atheism “‘without hope and without God in this world” 
(Eph. 2:2, 12). The great vision in the Apocalypse, the beast and 
the harlot city of pagan Rome stand for this world in its war 
against the Church. It is glimpsed through practically all St. Paul’s 
epistles. It was the world from which many of the Christians had 
come. “Such some of you were,’’ says St. Paul rather frankly after 
giving a list of the sort of people to be found in it (1 Cor. 6:11; 
Rom. 6:21). In this world they had to live. The Epistle to the 
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Romans paints a terrible.tableau of it (Rom. 1:24ff.). That Epistle 
was written in Corinth and Corinth was a cosmopolitan sea-port 
where the dregs of East and West congregated. Many returning 
soldiers will know such places. Yet it was precisely there that St. 
Paul planted a church which he intended should be of the greatest 
use to him in his world-wide missionary journeys. 

What were these early congregations like themselves? Were 
they all plaster saints just waiting to be martyred? Or were they 
much like our own congregations and yet succeeded in qualifying 
as ‘‘the early Christians’? It is very encouraging to discover that 
they were every bit as human as we are. Certainly there were ex- 
emplary congregations: St. Paul’s beloved Thessalonians ‘‘became 
imitators of us and of the Lord, receiving the word in much 
tribulation with joy of the Holy Ghost, so that you were made 
an example to all those who believe in Macedonia and in Achaea”’ 
(1 Thess. 1:6-8); his Philippians “had always obeyed’ (Phil. 
2:12); there was the church which St. John calls ‘‘the Lady 
Elect whose children walk in truth’”’ (2 John 1:4), or the much 
tried church of Smyrna (Apoc. 2:8-11), or the little missionary 
church of Philadelphia, which had open to it a wide door for 
making conversions (Apoc. 3:7-12). But even about such as 
these the apostles were anxious, and others soon got into trouble. 
This was ‘‘the care of all the churches’’ which St. Paul felt so 
much (2 Cor. 11:28). There were the ‘foolish Galatians,”’ “‘be- 
witched” into turning back from the liberty of the Gospel to 
Jewish practice (Gal. 3:1; 1:6-8), the Colossians tempted to a 
semi-divine worship of angels, the morally lax compromisers with 
paganism among the Seven Churches (Apoc. 2 and 3) and of 
course the lazy, lying, unstable, drunken Cretans whom Titus 
found himself ruling (Tit. 1:12-2:6). 


But especially consoling is the congregation about which we 
know so much because St. Paul had to write at least two epistles 
to tick them off — the weak, frivolous, giddy, conceited, quar- 
relsome Corinthians. It did not matter that they were a rough lot 
to begin with: ‘‘Not many wise according to the flesh, not many 
powerful, not many noble,”’ says St. Paul to them with a frank- 
ness which a modern congregation might rather resent. ‘‘For the 
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PERFECT CONGREGATIONS 


foolish things of this world hath God chosen . . . and the weak 
things... and the things that are set at naught . . . and the things 
that are not’’ (1 Cor. 1:26-28). Perhaps just because they were 
‘‘nobodies,”” the Holy Spirit, as St. Paul constantly testifies, had 
given them very extraordinary graces, pouring on them marvelous 
and even miraculous powers, ‘‘charismata,”” graces meant for the 
public good, such as the gift of healing, and particularly the “‘gift 
of tongues.”’ Of the latter, the Corinthians were unconscionably 
proud. Don’t we find ourselves thinking that our very human 
notions and ambitions and enthusiasms come straight from the 
Holy Ghost? In this case, the gift of tongues actually did! 
However there was nothing solid about the Corinthians. They 
were very like many modern Catholics who have learnt their 
catechism up to the last question and then think they know all 
about everything. This isn’t to suggest that people shouldn’t learn 
their catechism, or that the Corinthians shouldn’t have listened to 
the elementary instruction which St. Paul gave them! But his 
comment on it was: “I gave you milk, not solid food, for you 
could not yet digest that! I could not speak to you as to spiritual 
people [i.e. living under the guidance of the Holy Spirit] but 
as to fleshly ones [i.e. living according to your own ways and 
desires], as to babes in Christ’’ (1 Cor. 3:2, 1). But “‘babes’”’ here 
is an uncomplimentary word which might be translated ‘‘big 
babies” or “irresponsible adolescents.’’ Their way was the very 
opposite of the ‘‘way of spiritual childhood.’’ Let us see why. 


They were ‘‘fleshly,”” says St. Paul, because there was “‘envy 
and strife among them” (3:3; cf. 11:18). As soon as his back 
was turned, they had started splitting into cliques in the usual 
Greek way. Some said they were for Apollo, St. Paul’s unfortu- 
nate, eloquent curate; others said they were for Paul; others for 
Peter; others apparently said loftily, ‘‘none of these for me, I’m 
for Christ!’’ (1:12). One need hardly add that at the same time 
they were ‘‘puffed up,”’ boasting of their own ‘‘wisdom,”’ as St. 
Paul shows with plenty of irony (chs. 1 and 2; cf. 8:1). They 
were anxious to show off their special gifts, and at their meetings 
all talked at once and there was general disorder (14:26-33). 
One might suppose that a congregation favored with graces would 
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be open only to the spiritual sins. Not a bit of it! In the “‘love- 
feast’’ which they had before the holy Eucharist, they did not wait 
for each other, and while the poor went hungry, others got drunk 
— that is what St. Paul says, though some commentators have 
tried to make out that he couldn't have meant it of these ‘‘early 
Christians” (11:21). They went to law against each other in the 
pagan courts (6:1). Living in the midst of so wicked a city, some 
showed a tendency to shrink altogether from marriage (7:1ff.), 
but others were relapsing into pagan morals (5:11; 6:15); and 
this congregation which thought itself so wise (8:2) was com- 
placently allowing in its midst a scandal worse, says St. Paul, 
than anything the pagans did (5:1). Again, some thought them- 
selves so strong in their faith, that it would not matter if they 
took some part in pagan rites, while others were overscrupulous 
(10:14-21; 8:9). Others were falling into an error in faith by 
denying the resurrection of the body (15:12). 

Of course we have been hearing the black side. The majority 
of them seem to have been loyal to St. Paul, and if they were 
babies, they were really quite lovable big babies, easily moved to 
repentance, and St. Paul was very fond of them. Besides, they had 
exemplary Christians among them who made up for what they 
lacked (1 Cor. 16:15f.). All the same it is remarkable that, in 
spite of everything, St. Paul says he hopes that as their faith 
increases they will be the very greatest credit and help to him in 
the expansion of the Gospel! (2 Cor. 10:15). Can we learn 
from these epistles how he hoped to make such a congregation 
cooperators in his apostolate? 

He did it by preaching a doctrine of perfection! ‘‘Brethren, do 
not become children in your thoughts, but become little babies in 
malice, and in your thoughts become perfect men” (1 Cor. 14:20). 
‘‘Perfect’’! That is what everyone should become, as St. Paul goes 
on insisting (cf. 2:6; 13:11 — ‘‘a man”; Eph. 4:13; Phil. 3:15: 
Col. 1:28; 4:12; Heb. 5:14). Do we know and live that doctrine 
of perfection? Or do we regard perfection — if we think of it at 
all — as something rather dangerous, from which we keep our- 
selves safe in a nice middle way, insured, one hopes, against hell, 
and heavily insured against sanctity? In economics there are ‘‘false 
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PERFECT CONGREGATIONS 


ceilings’’ which prevent prices rising above a certain level. If our 
spiritual houses are full of ‘‘false ceilings,’ that is why so many 
adventurous spirits do not find them inspiring, for they can see 
in them neither the depths of hell nor the heights of heaven. 
But the only ceiling which St. Paul recognized in the ‘building 
of the Body of Christ’’ was “‘perfect manhood, the measure of the 
age of the fulness of Christ’’ (Eph. 4:13). And in this he was 
only following our Lord’s own command: “Be ye perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect’’ (Matt. 5:48). Perfection is relative 
for each according to the grace given him (Rom. 12:3; Eph. 4:7). 
But there is to be no stopping on the road! Our Lord had said 
that a man who puts his hand to the plough and looks back is not 
fit for the kingdom of God (Luke 9:62). Even St. Paul him- 
self does not reckon that he is “‘perfected.’’ Just as a racer must 
never look behind him, he runs forward: ‘‘forgetting what is 
behind and stretching out to what is before me, I press on to the 
goal, eager for the prize, God’s heavenly summons in Christ Jesus.”’ 
“All of us who are perfect,’’ he continues, “‘let us be of this mind,”’ 
though he adds indulgently, ‘‘and if any of you are of a different 
mind at present, God will reveal this also to you’’ (Phil. 3:12-16). 
So that precious congregation at Corinth had to become perfect! 
How? By living by the morality which belongs to the Body of 
Christ. Readers of ORATE FRATRES will know what this means. 
In chapters 1-3 of First Corinthians St. Paul speaks of the unity 
of that Body, and of the humble wisdom of the Cross of Christ 
which those within it must possess. Here is the effect of the sacra- 
ment of baptism. Baptism is not just something that happened to 
us years ago and that rid us of original sin, it is an incorporation 
into Christ, an ever-present, continuous life which must develop 
in us, the life of Christ Himself, whereby we become more and 
more conformed to Him crucified and to Him gloriously risen. 
“We preach Christ crucified . . . to those that are called, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God’’ (1 Cor. 1:23-25). 
The life which we share with Christ is the life of the sons of God, 
to which the Holy Spirit in us bears testimony; and if we suffer 
with Christ, we are glorified with Him (Rom. 8:16, 17). Hence- 
forth the baptized are “‘in the Spirit,’”’ since the Spirit of Christ 
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dwells in them, pouring the love of God into their hearts (Rom. 
8:9; 5:5). If they “walk in the Spirit’ they are no longer “‘in the 
flesh’’ (Gal. 5:16; Rom. 8:9) as the Corinthians had been when 
there was envy and strife among them (1 Cor. 3:3; Gal. 5:25f.); 
and so the man on the way to perfection is led by the Holy Spirit, 
a ‘spiritual man.” , 

This life of baptism, sealed by the Holy Spirit in confirmation, 
is the earnest in our hearts of the life of heaven (2 Cor. 1:22), 
and here on earth it grows by charity. After St. Paul’s famous 
description of the Body of Christ and the graces given by the Holy 
Spirit to be exercised within that Body (1 Cor. 12), he passes on 
to his great hymn on charity. What is the use of that extraordinary 
gift of tongues to me, if I have not charity? With charity, there is 
no envy, it is not puffed up, it seeks not what is to its own inter- 
est, it is patient and kind, as Christ was. Here is the way of per- 
fection! Once St. Paul himself had been a child, as they were 
spiritually childish, but he put away childish ways as useless when 
he became a man. We do not reach a perfect state in this present 
life, where we still walk in the twilight of faith, but the charity 
which is ours even here below remains for ever, for it grows into 
our love in the vision of God (ch. 13). 

The sacrament of charity, the spiritual food of our love of 
God and of each other, is the holy Eucharist, for ““we, being many, 
are one Body, for we all share in the one Bread’ (1 Cor. 10:17). 
And if we but love God and each other in Christ, nothing can 
separate us from that love, and everything will contribute to our 
progress in it (Rom. 8:28, 39). For the way of perfection is a 
formation into Christ (Gal. 4:19), His spiritual presence filling 
our souls, and our unveiled faces reflecting His glory, so that we 
are progressively transformed from glory to glory into His image 
(2 Cor. 318). Here is the doctrine which St. Paul gave his giddy, 
weak, quarrelsome congregations to transform them into “‘early 
Christians.”’ It is a lesson in practical pastoral theology for us of 
a later age and perhaps of a lesser faith in the power of the glad 
tidings of the Gospel. 

RALPH RUSSELL, O.S.B, 
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THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS 


ROVIDENCE provided that Hebrew poetry lend itself 
even to the language of us gentiles. It is, indeed, almost 
the only poetry that is not compromised in translation. 
The psalms, for instance, are wealthy in poetic insight 
and expression. In the very first psalm, we have the just 

man compared to a richly foliaged and fruit-laden tree planted on 
the banks of a river. And only a poet would express his joy in such 
figures as we find in Psalm 113: 


When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a barbarous people, 
The mountains skipped like rams, 

The hills like little lambs. 

That the content of these psalms is poetic is evident, but one 
may look in vain for the usual signs that mark modern poetry. It 
is, of course, elementary to remark that not all poetry is necessarily 
in verse form. Even a passing acquaintance with Hebrew poetry 
will quickly show a vast difference from our poetry. In fact we 
may feel slightly scandalized, as is the proverbial beginner in 
classic Latin and Greek poetry, to find neither the strong accent 
which characterizes English poetry, nor the use of a rhyme scheme. 

For a work to be really poetry there must be in it some rhythm, 
just as rhythm is the basis of music. In modern poetry there is 
usually the rhythm of accent; in classic Latin and Greek poetry, 
the rhythm of the quantity of syllables; in Hebrew poetry, there 
is mainly rhythm of thought, given the term “‘parallelism.”’ 

These ancient Hebrews did not attain rhythm principally by a 
repetition of a metrical scheme, but by a repetition of thought. 
This poetic “‘parallelism’’ was of three main sorts. The first, 
usually called ‘‘synonymous parallelism,’’ in which the same 
thought is expressed in different figures, is the simpest form. The 
famous Psalm 116, used so often in Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament, is a perfect example. Two ideas are expressed, an 
exhortation to give praise to God, and the reason — because His 
mercy is everlasting. Each idea is expressed in parallelism — 
rhythm of thought: 
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(1) Oh, praise the Lord, all ye nations, 

(2) Glorify Him, all ye people, 

(1) For His mercy is confirmed upon us 

(2) And the faithfulness of the Lord remains forever. 
We have another beautiful example in Psalm 112, in which 
David sings of the Lord’s regard for the poor and humble. There 
is the rhythm of parallel thought throughout: 


(1) The Lord is high above all nations, 
(2) His glory above the heavens. 


(1) He raises up the needy man out of the dust, 
(2) He lifts up the poor man out of the dunghill, 


(1) That He may place him with princes, 
(2) With the princes of His people. 


He makes her, who was barren, to dwell in a house, 

The joyful mother of children. 
With the last verse we see the second type of parallelism, called 
“antithetical,’’ i. e., a parallelism of opposites. Psalm 1 furnishes 
another instance. After describing the just man, the poet continues: 


(Statement) And whatsoever he does, prospers. 
(Opposite) Not so the wicked, not so, 
But they are like chaff, which the wind scatters. 


(Statement) For the Lord has care for the way of the just, 
(Opposite) And the way of sinners shall perish. 

Thus we see that there is rhythm in these Hebrew poems, an 
intellectual rhythm, but real, nevertheless. It reminds one of the 
pendulum of a clock. The pendulum swings to one side, ‘‘Oh, 
praise the Lord, all ye nations,” and it swings back to the other, 
“Glorify Him, all ye people.”” Another thought is voiced, ‘“He 
raises up the needy man out of the dust,” and its rhythmic counter- 
part follows, ‘He lifts up the poor man out of the dunghill.” 
There is the same meter of thought in the antithetical, where the 
repetition is replaced by the statement of the opposite thought. 

A third type of parallelism is called ‘‘synthetic,’’ the most subtle 
of the three. It is a gradual development of thought, line by line. 
In some psalms, moreover, it is climactic. The rhythm of such an 
advancement in thought can be readily sensed, e. g., in Psalm 127: 
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POETRY OF PSALMS 


(1) Blessed art thou . . . that walkest in His ways. 


(2) For thou shalt eat the labor of thy hands; 
Blessed shalt thou be and it shall be well with thee. 


(3) Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine 
In the inner chambers of thy house, 


(4) Thy children shall be as olive sprouts 
Around thy table. 


(5) May the Lord bless thee... . 
That thou mayest see thy children’s children. 


(Climax) Peace be upon Israel! 


The Church has ever been a St. George, saving the good and 
beautiful of this life from the dragon of consuming time. And 
she keeps within her fortress all the natural aids for eternal hap- 
piness no less than the spiritual. The Church does not disdain 
these props; it is only to be expected that the branches of the 
Vine need support. As our love of God grows apace, the more are 
we sustained by the wisdom of the Church wherein we find our 
much-needed divine nourishment. 

These precious remnants of the Semitic genius, so reminiscent 
of the days when Jehovah spoke to His people through the mouths 
of the prophets, have been carefully guarded. The beauty of insight 
and form of the psalms need merely to be pointed out, as I have 
sketchily done here, and an appreciation will rapidly grow as one 
reads them with an eye for the poetry that there abounds. The 
new translation of the psalms into modern English should help in 
placing them within the grasp of every Christian. 

The psalms, inspired by the Holy Ghost, have been on the lips 
of the saints through three thousand years. Christ, in His day of 
greatest anguish, turned to the psalms when His broken heart 
could stand no more. He literally took the words out of David's 
mouth when He said, ‘““They have pierced my hands and my 
feet; they have numbered all my bones.”” And when we ourselves 
shall have become the Church Triumphant, they will live on 
“until the consummation” with the Church Militant: for the 
Bride must needs sing the song of the Bridegroom until He come. 


THEODORE H. HAY, S.J. 
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THE MASS IN HONOR OF THE MOST 
HOLY NAME 


(Newly Translated) 


NTROIT (Phil. 2:10-11): In the name of Jesus’ every knee shall 
bend, of beings in heaven, of beings on earth, of beings in the world 
below: and every tongue shall loudly proclaim’ that the Lord Jesus 

Christ is in the glory of God the Father.’ (Ps. 8:2): O Lord, our Lord, 
how wonderful is Thy name in every part of the earth! 

CoLLEcT: O God, who hast constituted Thy only-begotten Son the 
Savior of the human race, and decreed that He should be called Jesus, 
be appeased and grant‘ that we, who venerate His holy name on earth, 
may likewise enjoy the ravishing vision of Him in heaven. 

EpisTLE (Acts 4:8-10): In those days, Peter, inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, said: ““Members of the nation’s council! Elders! We are on trial 
today because of an act of kindness done to a cripple, and have to an- 
swer by what means this man has been restored. Therefore all of you and 
the whole people of Israel must be informed that it is in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Messias,” whom you crucified and God raised from 
the dead, that this man now stands before you sound of limb. He is ‘the 


*I have kept the familiar rendering ‘‘in the name of Jesus.”” In the Old 
Testament, ‘‘the name of God’ means the nature, the essence, the majesty, of 
God. In New Testament language, the words ‘‘in the name of’’ are capable of 
meanings varying with the context. Thus in Acts 3:6 St. Peter said to the 
cripple: ‘‘In the name of Jesus Christ, rise and walk,’’ by which he meant: “‘by 
the power and authority of Jesus, I command you, etc.’’ In our introit, the sense 
of the phrase is indicated by the context: since Jesus Christ has humbled Him- 
self, God the Father has given Him ‘‘that name which is greater than any other 
name’ (Knox) and raised Him to the all-transcending dignity of Son of God; 
and therefore all beings (the angels and the blessed in heaven; men on earth; 
the demons, the damned, and the dead not yet admitted to heaven) are obliged 
“‘to bend the knee in His name’’ and worship Him in a manner due exclusively 
to God. 

If one reads the entire passage in Philippians from which the introit is taken, 
one is at first under the impression that the name “‘that is greater than any other 
name’”’ is the name of Jesus; but verse 11 shows that the same humble Jesus who 
walked this earth and was known to His contemporaries by that name, was there- 
after to be known and worshipped as Dominus, ‘‘Lord,”’ ‘‘God.”” As St. John 
Chrysostom puts it: ‘‘He was not only that which He seemed to be: He was also 
God.”’ The introit, therefore, stresses the idea that ‘‘Jesus is God,”” and for that 
reason worthy of our adoration. Later in the Mass the human qualities of our 
blessed Lord are set forth in all their attractiveness. 

*Or: ‘‘confess,’’ ‘‘acknowledge.” 





*The Greek original reads: “‘every tongue shall loudly proclaim to the glory 
of God the Father, that Jesus Christ is Lord.” 

“Or: “grant graciously.’”” The rendering given in the text does full justice to 
yo adjective propitius, which is part of the imperative idea conveyed by con- 
cede. 

"In the New Testament, ‘‘Christ’’ means three things: the Anointed; the 
Messias; Christ, as a name of Jesus. 
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MOST HOLY NAME 


stone that was rejected by you, the builders, but has been made the 
corner stone.’ There is no salvation to be had by any other means;° for 
there is no other name under heaven that has been granted to the world 
as the only necessary means of our salvation.” 

GraDuAL (Ps. 105:47): Save us, O Lord, our God, and congregate us 
from among the heathen tribes,” that we may celebrate Thy holy name 
and glory in Thy praise. (Isa. 63:16): Thou, O Lord, art our Father; 
Thou, our Redeemer; from everlasting is Thy name. 

Alleluia, alleluia. (Ps. 144:21): May my lips speak the praise of the 
Lord, and may all mankind bless His holy name. Alleluia. 

Tract (Ps. 79:20; Cant. 2:14): O Lord, God of hosts,* restore us! 
Let Thy face shine forth, and we shall be safe:° let Thy voice resound 
in my ears: for Thy voice is sweet, and Thy face exceedingly fair. (Cant. 
1:2): Ointment poured forth is Thy name, O Jesus:” virginal souls are 
therefore in love with Thee. 

In Paschal Time (Ps. 144:21): Alleluia, alleluia. May my lips speak 
the praise of the Lord, and may all mankind bless His holy name. (Ps. 





*Or: ‘‘through anyone else.”’ 

7Or: “‘gather us from amid the gentiles’’ (O'Neill). As Christians, we are a 
chosen people, gathered into the Church from every quarter of the globe, for 
the purpose of praising the Lord. The gradual is an amplification of the main 
idea of the introit. 

*The angelic hosts are meant. Jesus is the divine Leader of all the forces that 
fight under His banner. Note how the tract stresses the human qualities of our 
blessed Lord. 

°Or, according to the new Latin Psalter: ‘“‘Let us see (or: turn to us) Thy 
face serene, that we may be saved.” 

7 Note the Hebraism in ‘“‘Thy name is ointment poured forth (or: liquid 
oil).”” The name of Jesus is, as it were, the very essence of sweetness and fra- 
grance. The sound of the name of one whom we love awakens the tenderest 
feelings. The ‘‘name’’ here stands for the “‘nature’’ or “‘person.’’ Says Origen: 
“As ointment, when it is poured forth, spreads in every direction a most de- 
licious perfume, so the name of Christ is ‘poured forth.’ In the whole world 
Christ is named, in the whole world the Lord is being preached. When the 
name of Jesus was proclaimed to the world. He assimilated the Law and the 
Prophets, and that which before was confined within the narrow limits of 
Judaism, now fills the whole world with its splendor and perfume.”’ 

In the literal sense of the text, the ‘‘virgins’’ are the daughters or inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem. In the accommodated sense, Jerusalem is the Church, the 
Bride of Christ. 

The souls which are ‘‘children new-born’’ through God’s grace (1 Pet. 2:2), 
which ‘‘can do service in a new manner, according to the spirit’’ (Rom. 7:6), 
and ‘‘become like little children’’ (Mt. 18:3), and ‘“‘keep themselves untaint- 
ed by the world’’ (Jas. 1:27), whose “‘youth is renewed like the eagle’s’’ (Ps. 
102:5), and which resemble ‘‘the wise virgins’’ who stay awake till the Bride- 
groom’s arrival (Mt. 25:2)—they are the ones that keep themselves ‘‘unde- 
filed and are the Lamb’s attendants’’ (Apoc. 14:4). The secret of their ra- 
diant beauty and their glory in heaven is their love of Jesus. (See Loch and 
Reischl, on Canticle 1:2. The quotations in this passage are from Monsignor 
Knox’s New Testament.) 
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144:1): I will extol Thee, O God, my King, and I will bless Thy holy 
name, O Jesus, forever and evermore. Alleluia.” 

Gospet (Lk. 2:21): At that time, when seven days had elapsed and 
His circumcision became due,” He was named Jesus. It was the name 
pronounced by the angel before He was conceived. 

OrFerTory (Ps. 85:12,5): I will give thanks to Thee, O Lord, my 
God, with all my heart, and will glorify Thy name in eternity: for Thou, 
O Lord, art mild and meek,” and full of mercy for all who call upon 
Thee, alleluia. 

SILENT PRayYER: Bestow, we pray, most merciful God, Thy blessing 
by which every creature thrives, and sanctify thereby this sacrifice which 
we are offering Thee to the glory of the name of Thy Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. May it please Thy Majesty as a means of praise and avail 
us as a means of salvation. 

CurisTMAS PREFACE: Truly fitting it is and just, truly right and 
wholesome for the soul, that we in every place and time should render 
thanks to Thee, O holy Lord, omnipotent Father, eternal God. The mys- 
tery of the incarnate Word has flashed upon the eyes of our mind a 
fresh ray of Thy brightness: and thus, while recognizing God in visible 
form, we are carried away by Him to the love of the Invisible. In uni- 
son, therefore, with angels and archangels, with thrones and domina- 
tions, and with all the bands of heaven’s soldiery, we chant an anthem 
to Thy splendor, crying out unceasingly: Holy, holy, holy, Lord, God of 
hosts! Heaven and earth are replete with Thy splendor! Hosanna in the 
heights above! Blessed is He who comes in the name of the Lord! Hos- 
anna in the heights above! 

CoMMUNION VERSE (Ps. 85:9-10): All nations that Thou hast made 
will come and worship in Thy presence, O Lord, and glorify Thy name: 
for great Thou art and a Worker of wonders: Thou alone art God, al- 
leluia. 

PosTCOMMUNION: Omnipotent, eternal God, who hast created and 
redeemed us! Graciously regard our heart’s desires, and deign to accept, 
with serene and kindly countenance, the sacrifice of the saving Victim, 
which we have offered to Thy Majesty to honor the name of Thy Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Infuse Thy grace into us, so that, sheltered un- 
der the glorious name of Jesus—that title to eternal predestination—we 
may have the joy of seeing our names inscribed in the scrolls of heaven. 

The Mass in honor of the most holy name of Jesus is, for all 
practical purposes, self-explanatory. Except for a phrase or two 


“This is a noble opening of the seven noble psalms of praise with which 
the Book of Psalms ends’’ (O’Néeill). 

4 This is the meaning of the somewhat stilted rendering: ‘“‘When eight days 
were fulfilled for His circumcision.” 

18 Perhaps better: ‘‘good and ready to forgive’’ (O'Neill). 
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MOST HOLY NAME 


borrowed from the Old Testament, nothing need be said to make 
the text more lucid than it already is. Even a casual reading shows 
with what care the Church has selected from the whole range of 
revelation such texts as should inspire us with the deepest venera- 
tion and a most tender love for our divne Lord. All His beauty 
and majesty is summed up for us in the name of Jesus. Whether 
we look upon Him as the Second Person in God or as a human 
being, we cannot but find accumulated in Him whatever attracts 
the human heart. The fragrance of Oleum effusum permeates every 
part of the Mass. This must be enough for us here on earth; the 
“ravishing vision of Him in heaven’’ will alone reveal all the 
beauty enshrined in the glorious name of Jesus. 

In his devout and learned explanation of this Mass,“ Cardinal 
Schuster calls attention to the fact that ‘‘in the fifteenth century 
St. Bernardine of Siena was the apostle of a special devotion to the 
adorable name of the Savior, from which the society founded by 
St. Ignatius of Loyola was afterwards to take its name. St. Ber- 
nardine travelled over a great part of Italy, preaching and showing 
to the people a small picture in which were painted the initials of 
the holy name of Jesus surrounded by rays.”’ In consequence of 
his preaching, “‘the august name of the Redeemer was eagerly 
engraved on the facades of private houses and communal places. 
The Franciscans continued to promote festivals in honor of the 
name of Jesus, ... until at length Innocent XIII (1721-24) 
extended this feast to the universal Church.” It may be noted, 
also, that as early as the twelfth century the great Doctor of the 
Church St. Bernard of Clairvaux had, so to say, introduced the 
holy name into the homiletic literature of the Church, and some 
of his devout utterances may be found in the second and third 
nocturns of the feast in the Roman breviary. 

Of course, the real devotion to the name of Jesus is as old as the 
dawn of Christianity. When Mary and Joseph, for instance, had 
occasion to pronounce the name, they surely did so with more than 
ordinary reverence. Had it not been revealed to them by the angel? 
And was He not the Son of God? Then, in His public career, 
while some of His enemies must have referred to Him with scorn 
and even execration, there were numerous persons who had experi- 








“The Sacramentary, Vol. III, p. 323. 
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enced His kindness and would, therefore, name Him with a glow 
of gratitude. Another powerful incentive was given to this devo- 
tion when the writers of the New Testament mentioned His name 
in almost 1000 passages! The Apostolic Fathers continued the 
tradition, and mention the holy name in more than 150 passages. 
But by that time the custom had grown up among the Christians 
of referring to Jesus partly by His name, and partly by reverently 
screening it from profanation, as when St. Ignatius of Antioch 
writes to the Ephesians about A.D. 110: “I am in chains for the 
sake of the Name.” 

This Mass is, fortunately, one of those that may be used for 
votive purposes throughout the year. But we must not forget that 
the ordinary of the Mass, too, has parts in it that will deepen the 
sentiments aroused by this special Mass. To mention only two, 
there is the rapturous ending of the Gloria: ‘“Thou alone art holy; 
Thou alone art Lord; Thou alone art most high, Jesus Christ, 
in the glory of the Father.’’ Then there is the so-called little eleva- 
tion: ‘“Through Him, and with Him, and in Him, all honor and 
glory redounds to Thee, O God the Father Almighty, in the unity 
of the Holy Spirit, for ages and ages to come.’’ No wonder St. 
Paul exclaims in the ardor of his love for Christ: “‘If there is 
anyone who has no love for the Lord, let him be held accursed”’ 
(Knox). The priest in saying Mass, as is well known, is bound 
by the rubrics to bow his head every time he mentions the name 
of Jesus. May frequent meditation on the sacred Humanity ‘“‘carry 
us away” to the love of the “‘invisible’’ Beauty. The great book 
that specializes in making the name of Jesus a concrete reality for 
us is the Gospels, where it is mentioned nearly six hundred times, 
while the Epistles of St. Paul abound in deep speculations on the 
divine character of our Lord. 

The fact that the Mass in honor of the most holy name is 
placed early in January is a hint that devotion to the name of 
Jesus should be one of the choice fruits on our Christmas tree. 
“The most holy name of Jesus,’’ says Cardinal Schuster, is a 
divine poem, expressing all that is at once most sublime and most 
lowly in the plan which the wisdom and mercy of God have 
designed for the salvation of fallen humanity.” 

JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE FAITHFUL’ 


E are accustomed to books on St. Paul. The Abbé 

Thils has trodden fresh ground. His little book 

seems to have gone into three editions in a year, and 

dase*"s to be widely known. It throws much new 

light on the lovable characteristics of the Prince of 

the Apostles, analyzing the fragments of his sermons preserved in 
Acts and especially his first Epistle. 


Among the many points of spiritual and dogmatic importance 
illuminated by the Abbé Thils’ book, we may select his treatment 
of the “royal priesthood”’ of Christians (pp. 102ff., cf. 1 Pet. 
2:5-10). Our manuals reiterate that this is a sacerdotium impro- 
prie dictum, a priesthood only improperly so called, and that the 
faithfui offer “‘spiritual’’ sacrifices. This is an unfortunate by- 
product of the need to defend the fulness of the priesthood against 
Protestantism. Summing up the conclusions of profound studies 
by M. L. Cerfaux and by himself, the Abbé Thils brings us to 
a far more satisfying understanding of it. St. Peter’s teaching can 
be understood only against the background of Exodus and Isaias. 
In Ex. 19:6, it is said of Israel: ““You shall be to me a priestly 
kingdom and a holy nation’’ (one Hebrew reading and the Sep- 
tuagint having “‘royal priesthood’’). Israel had an office of religious 
mediation among the peoples of the earth, and this involved a 
service of cult for the whole people. St. Peter’s phrase “genus 
electum, populus acquisitionis’’ is clearly inspired by Is. 43:20f., 
where mention of the cult offerings follows (v. 23); and in Is. 
66 the people are told ‘“You shall be called the priests of the Lord; © 
to you it shall be said: Ye ministers of our God,”’ while verse 3 
had spoken of the ‘‘diadem’’ which God gives them. Here, then, 
is a “royal priesthood”’ in the sense of a cult, not only of purely 
“spiritual’’ offerings. All would bring the victims and consume 
them, and in this sense would offer sacrifices and give themselves 
to prayer and praise (Is. 66:7). They are “‘ministers of God” 


‘Reprinted from The Downside Review, October, 1946, pp. 295-297. It is 
a book review, by Dom Ralph Russell, of the Abbé G. Thils’ L’ Enseignement 
de Saint Pierre, published by the Librairie Lecoffre (Gabalda) . 
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and “‘priests’’ with the mediatory office of a Chosen People, priests 
not in a metaphorical sense, but im an analogical one. For this 
truly priestly vocation is neither identified with nor exclusive of 
the Aaronite priesthood, which is needed to celebrate their cult 
and offer their sacrifices. So, in the midst of the Priestly Kingdom, 
some are specially chosen by God as mediators who offer the 
sacrifices. 

It is these texts which St. Peter applied to the Israel of God, 
the Christian people, the baptized who have a perfect and definitive 
cult in the New Law instituted by the Messias. The “‘spiritual”’ 
sacrifices which they offer (1 Pet. 2:5) are “‘spiritual’’ not in the 
sense which excludes a visible sacrifice but in the sense in which 
everything in the kingdom of Christ is spiritual. Mediators of the 
peoples who still groan in darkness, there is demanded of them 
a new service of worship, pleasing to God and regulated by Christ 
Himself, a cult not excluding but requiring the ministerial priest- 
hood of those whom the liturgy recognizes as the true priests of 
whom Aaron was a type. But they are representatives of the 
Christian Body, and that Body has a priesthood not of an ex- 
clusively “‘spiritual’’ or moral order (since such sacrifices can be 
offered even by good pagans) but of a ritual proper only to the 
baptized. 

The fulness of the Christian priesthood, which is a sharing 
in the Priesthood of Christ who said ‘““This is My Body,”’ gains 
in splendor because it is exercised on behalf of a priestly people 
who are members of Christ’s Mystical Body. The priest at the 
altar represents Christ, and the people who offer through him do 
so because of their union with Christ. Here the teaching of Pius 
XII in Mystici Corporis joins that of the first Pope: ‘‘(In the 
eucharistic Sacrifice) the sacred minister represents not only our 
Savior but also the whole Mystical Body and each one of its 
members; in that Sacrifice the faithful are associated in the com- 
mon prayer and supplication, and, through the hands of the 
priest, whose voice alone renders the Immaculate Lamb present 
on the altar, they themselves offer to the eternal Father this most 
pleasing Victim of praise and propitiation for the needs of the 
whole Church.” 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
PRAYING WISELY —IN LATIN AND ENGLISH 


INCE Dom Damasus Winzen, with his article in the 
November issue, broke the spell about the new psalter as 
far as the United States is concerned, it might be inter- 
esting to hear what others have to say. According to 
reports, it is quite doubtful whether the Benedictine Con- 
gregations, both here and abroad, will accept the new version for 
their monastic breviary. At first glance this may look like con- 
sistency, since they likewise refused to accept the Urban VIII 
revision of the hymns. On that earlier decision, of course, we 
can only congratulate them. For there is no doubt that the present 
Roman version of our breviary hymns, while they may satisfy 
the schoolmaster as to grammatical correctness and metric slick- 
ness, are most unsatisfactory in comparison with the old version. 
The original ‘““Urbs Jerusalem’’ alone is worth all the ‘‘corrected’’ 
hymns of Urban VIII’s classicists put together. So far so good. 

But is the new psalter a parallel instance? From Dom Damasus’ 
scholarly criticism it is apparent that this first try was not an 
unqualified success. La Maison-Dieu of Paris, a sort of French 
ORATE FRATRES, carried in its No. 5 a number of short articles, 
by foremost authorities, who concur with Dom Damasus and in 
fact go much farther in their frank disapproval. The trouble 
seems to be that the men who made the new version were above 
all philologists and that no representative of an old “‘liturgical 
order’’ was on the commission. The decision to go back to Cicer- 
onian Latin in vocabularly rather than to keep the language of 
Christian translators intact, with the necessary corrections, is 
obviously the greatest weakness deplored by all. I for one cannot 
see why, e. g., the “tubilate’’ had to be eliminated; and I agree 
with the French authors that the inconsistencies and the pedestrian 
pedantry in many instances tend to discredit the work. 

But this is about the worst that can be said. These things can 
all be remedied and the constructive criticisms can be embodied 
in a new revision, restoring the language created by the Fathers, 
with corrections of obviously nonsensical things like ‘‘dilecti, 
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dilecti,”” and without paying too much homage to the high school 
teacher’s idea of true Latinity. The oriental flavor should be kept. 

It would, however, undermine the intentions of Pope Pius XII 
if the views of one of the critics prevailed: he deplores the fact 
that a number of phrases have been sacrificed which the liturgy 
has accepted, and he refers to the beautiful — but quite incorrect 
— “in splendoribus saixtorum ante luciferum genui te.’’ He asks: 
how will the new version fit, e. g., into our Christmas Vespers? 
In other words, he wants to preserve all incorrect versions if they 
have been “‘received’’ into the liturgy, especially when there are 
beautiful associations of thought. 

Coming from a scholar this strikes me as mighty strange. I 
thought all liturgists knew that a similar revolutionary step was 
taken once before, when the present so-called Gallican Psalter 
replaced the old so-called Roman Psalter, which so far as I know 
is nowadays used only for the Office in St. Peter’s in Rome. 
Practically all our older antiphons, introits, graduals, offertories, 
and communion verses, however, have kept the text of the Roman 
Psalter, precisely because the newer Gallican text would not fit 
the original melodies. If you examine these antiphons, etc., you 
will see that they contain a great many allusions and subtle and 
beautiful references; and yet the Church changed over to the 
Gallican Psalter for her main body of prayer. I can’t see why 
another, similar change should be so impossible now. Let the 
present antiphons, introits, etc., be retained; but let the psalter 
as a whole receive its much-needed thorough revision. 

The alternatives would seem to be: either to go back to the 
old version—and then why not to the oldest one? —or to 
change the antiphons, etc., to conform to whatever may be our 
new, final Latin version. Both are obviously out of the question. 
The return to the Roman psalter would please only archeologists, 
and the complete re-wording of our liturgy is something I, for 
one, fear more than anything else. Jast look at the feasts com- 
posed during the last three or four hundred years! The best ones 
look like a Pugin imitation of a medieval cathedral, the worst 
ones like ‘‘carpenter Gothic’’ as compared with Chartres. Let us 
accept the new version and hope that its shortcomings will be 
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PRAYING WISELY 


remedied through the cooperation of the proper scholars. It is 
fashionable these days to argue against reason and for tradition, 
beauty and mysteriousness, because men like Paul Claudel and 
others with him have argued for an uncorrected Vulgate (‘‘c’est si 
beau’’) and because reason-ratio seems too uncomfortably close 
to rationalism, which in turn spells modernism. But don’t let us 
become frightened. Religion has to stand its acid, its life and 
death test, and if the slightest soupgon of dishonesty, escapism 
or unreality remains, the whole edifice becomes suspect. Was not 
“ratio”’ also redeemed by Christ? Does the fact that the mysteries 
of faith are super-rational imply that we have to manifest it by 
paying homage to infra-rational, nonsensical, although purple and 
grand, combination of words? Heaven forbid! 

May I add a warning, which is really a repitition of an earlier 
one. It seems that the very ample discussion of the introduction 
of the vernacular into parts of the liturgy has led to an abortive 
way out. Evidently a few Englishmen together with a few Ger- 
mans who knew little about the liturgical movement have gotten 
together and found the solution of all our woes: the good old, 
or rather bad old, ‘‘Sing-Messe.”’ It all started with prisoners of 
war and their loud and enthusiastic singing. How much of it was 
homesickness or protest or patriotism or German fondness of 
community singing is, of course, hard to say. But it impressed 
the chaplains in England and also here. If you have the idea that 
singing is better than silence, your enthusiasm is justified. But if 
you are concerned with the ‘‘what,’’ you will be alarmed. Do not 
forget that next to the Belgian, the German is the oldest liturgical 
movement, and that it arose in protest, in violent protest, against 
the Sing-Messe! If it had been a question merely of singing and 
remote participation, why, there never would have been a liturgi- 
cal movement in Germany. 

The liturgical movement in its proper sense started around the 
person of the great abbot of Maria Laach, the late Ildefons 
Herwegen. Maria Laach is in the diocese of Trier. The diocese 
of Trier, next to Paderborn, has more Sing-Messen than any other 
diocese in the world. If you want to know where this custom is 
prevalent, you have to remember three or four names: Luther. 
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Calvin, Febronius and Wessenberg. You will find these Masses, 
either where the Jesuit missionaries introduced them during the 
Counter-Reformation, i.e., in the northwest of Germany, or 
where the churchmen of the period of rationalism and enlighten- 
ment and their misconceived, shallow and wrong-headed efforts 
at a “German liturgy” (really a prayer-meeting) forced them 
on the people. 

In both cases the change was made for reasons extraneous to the 
liturgy. In the first instance as a concession to Protestant hymn 
singing. In the second out of a misconception of the meaning of 
the liturgy. In both cases the hymns are poor, often very poor, 
poetry, entirely didactic or emotional, and most of the tunes are 
inferior to their Protestant counterparts. Since there are only a 
certain number of these hymns (not a different one for all the 
various Masses), exactly that is lost which the liturgical move- 
ment tried to bring back: the richness and variety of the texts of 
the Roman missal. Of course, it is impressive to hear 2000 people 
sing loudly and lustily — but they sang more loudly and more 
lustily in Nuremberg, and more of them too! That is not the 
point. Or are we after quantity now? Do we not deplore the 
inferior quality, words and tunes, of our own hymns? Are we 
going to spoil everything by bowing to quick success and sham 
solution? 

But what does really happen at a Sing-Messe? I was brought 
up on them. Even in our cathedral in Osnabruck we had to assist 
at them. Since they were ‘‘classics,”’ here is a description. During 
the prayers at the foot of the altar, while celebrant, deacon and 
subdeacon recite their prayers, the congregation sings: “Prostrate 
before Thy majesty, we lie here in the dust, etc.’” The wording 
is typical of the piety of the eighteenth century. The tune is rather 
catchy and not exactly penitential. This song, used practically 
every Sunday, takes until the Kyrie. While the ministers feast on 
biblical fare, you get a sort of inferior general stew for the 
“‘vulgus’’ or the “‘plebs."” The idea behind it, you can’t help 
feeling, is that that’s good enough for the crowd. 

Then the priest intones the Latin Gloria, and the people come 
in with a shortened, watered down version of the whole. Its 
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PRAYING WISELY 


“lyrics” are what you would expect of the eighteenth century and 
Febronius or Wessenberg. All the majesty and sonorous fulness 
of the original is gone, not because it is a translation, but because 
it is a condensed mistranslation. The same thing happens again 
during the celebrant’s Creed and Sanctus. During the offertory a 
hymn is sung, sometimes good, sometimes bad, mostly indif- 
ferent, but none of them by any means a true proper of the feast. 
Most of them suggest the false idea that the offertory is the 
sacrifice. The less said about the Communion hymns the better. 
The type is well known in America — most of our Communion 
hymns are translations from the German anyway. All in all: not 
even the ordinary is correctly reproduced in these Sing-Messen. 

The vernacularists have been insisting, however, that the 
proper of the Mass presents the real crux. And the proper is just 
the thing that makes the feast, gives the flavor and offers the variety 
of teaching, prayer and reflection that makes the liturgy so rich. 
Knowledge of the vocabulary of the Gloria or the Credo does 
not suffice to translate one single epistle or even a gospel. I, for 
one, have raised my voice for the vernacular in our liturgy in order 
to restore immediacy of celebration, to end the rift between altar 
and congregation, which is definitely not ended by the use of 
translations. With a translation under your nose you are still but 
a hearer via a detour. 

(And, incidentally, the fact that the ordinary of the Mass can 
be sung in English to Gregorian tunes and even square notes has 
been proved by the Anglican Kyrial.) 

Of one thing I am sure: an English counterpart of the German 
Sing-Messe would be a dead-end road. If introduced as a step 
towards the full translation of the Fore-Mass, matters would most 
likely remain in this “‘transitory’’ stage. Let Germany be a warn- 
ing. It was exactly this form of Mass which was the greatest 
hindrance to the introduction of Gregorian chant and the use of 
the missal in churches. If that were the result of our advocacy of 
the vernacular, we should be sorry ever to have opened our mouth. 


H. A. R. 















THE APOSTOLATE 


CANA COUPLES 


ANA Couples is the name of the organization for married 
people in Incarnation Parish in Minneapolis. The purpose 
of the group is to foster the Christ-life in husbands and wives so 
that homes may be “‘little churches,’’ wherein there will be hap- 
pier, holier families. One year of enthusiastic participation in 
Cana activities brought one hundred and ten couples to the first 
conference of the current year with a desire for a more stable 
organization and a more intensified education in Catholic family 
life. On the part of priests and people there is a genuine con- 
viction that by careful planning and sincere effort our marriages 
can be sanctified and enriched, our homes can be made more holy, 
and our lives can reflect more of the life of Him who glorified the 
wedding feast of Cana. 


A tentative constitution has been drawn up and an impressive 
Cana Couples’ Calendar for the fall and winter of 1946 has been 
printed and distributed. Conference speakers include Mrs. Therese 
Mueller, author of Family-Life in Christ; Rev. Edward Dowling, 
S.J., originator of Cana Clubs; Emerson Hynes, professor of 
sociology at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, and 
Mrs. Hynes; Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of ORATE 
FRATRES; and Rev. Walter LeBeau, director of the department 
of religion at St. Thomas College, St. Paul. The speakers’ sub- 
jects promise substantial fare: ‘‘Family-Life in Christ,”’ ‘Cana 
Conference,”” ‘Our Children Are God’s Children,” ““The Home 
Is the Little Church,’’ and ‘‘Christian Marriage.” 

Young married couples (with a flexible interpretation of 
“young”’) constitute the membership of Cana Couples. The 
guiding committee of seven couples is drawn to represent the 
varied interests of the members as widely as possible. Replace- 
ments occur in alphabetical order. Meetings are held every third 
Sunday from September to May. Twice a year a Holy Hour speci- 
ally prepared for married people will be held. Some refreshment 
and entertainment will be included in every meeting. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Cana Couples is definitely established in the hearts of its mem- 
bers in our parish and we feel that it merits an appraisal. One 
Sunday evening last winter, in a frantic effort to do something 
about rapidly disintegrating marriages, we had a little supper. In 
our favor were three important assets: a tolerant pastor, a respon- 
sive group of married people, and an attractive place to meet. Very 
little preparation was given to the couples who were asked to 
attend. None knew exactly what was in store for them. We 
admitted frankly the experimental nature of the project. A mere 
hint of the glory the Church intends for the married was essayed. 
The group was promised that we had no plan to develop into a 
baby clinic or a convert class. Most of the couples were strangers 
to each other but they entered into the meeting with good will 
and made plans for future meetings. 

After the first conference, a list of the couples attending was 
kept. Census taking provided the name of prospects. The marriage 
record and the baptismal record aided us materially. We were so 
amazed at the caliber of the couples we reached by these readily 
available means that we were sorry we had not started the work 
long before. Usually we had simple, inexpensive refreshments at 
the meetings. An effort was made to have a considerable amount 
of mingling among the couples and different arrangements at each 
meeting promoted wider acquaintances and prevented cliques from 
growing within the larger group. Novel ways for separating circles 
of intimates were resorted to. At one meeting the men were de- 
prived of their ties as they entered the hall. Later they had to locate 
them as place cards at their table. Another time the tables repre- 
sented the months of the year and couples sat according to the 
birth month of the head of the family. New and lasting friend- 
ships have been formed between many couples who before ‘‘knew 
no one in the parish.” 

Our programs have been set for the third Sunday evening of 
the month. They start a little after six-thirty. Our eighth grade 
girls were appealed to for sitters who would work at a nominal 
cost. Thus competent help was secured for couples who in the 
past had been unable to leave home unless they brought the chil- 
dren with them. After supper, there was always a discussion period. 
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The subjects were varied. Some were: Christian marriage, the 
Encyclical to women, sacrifice. We gave one dance during the 
year, several Holy Hours, outdoor picnics, swimming parties, and 
similar affairs. At every gathering Catholic couples, members of 
mixed marriages, and the few non-Catholics queried why the 
Church had not done something like Cana long ago. 

Suggestions from the floor and our own reflections tended to 
crystallize certain ideas. The disastrous culmination of many mar- 
riages could be avoided in some measure if the hands now being 
wrung in frustration were lifted in supplication or extended in 
friendly support to the partners in wedlock. Marriage, like every- 
thing else in the world, must be worked at every day. Why not, 
then, begin at the beginning and explain clearly just what the 
Church has in mind for its married people? Beautiful Holy Hours 
could be arranged around the text of the Nuptial Mass and the 
liturgy of the feast of the Holy Family and the feasts of married 
saints. The psalms and the passages from the Gospels used in 
these propers make inspiring prayers and meditations for husbands 
and wives. They are, moreover, the means for a fervent renewal 
of faith in Catholic teaching on inarriage and the family. A reno- 
vation of sacred wedding promises, reminiscent of the familiar 
renewal of baptismal vows, should be a means of grace to many 
a couple. 

Too often the program of extending help to the married people 
of the parish has been limited to one good sermon on the feast of 
the Holy Family. The annual talk, however rousing, might reveal 
no progress in thinking since the previous feast. Very little is done 
to encourage the married in their difficulties. Priests sometimes 
fail to recall how significant the encouragement they received 
from seminary faculty and classmates was in building up their 
own stability and perseverance. It is easy to forget after ordina- 
tion how often they were discouraged in seminary days and how 
often they were tempted to abandon their sacred calling for some- 
thing less exacting. As ministers of Christ, priests realize how in- 
debted they are to the long years of training for their spiritual 
character. They are bound to devise some comparable method for 
the strength and comfort of those whose calling requires them to 
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build a miniature Mystical Body wherein they may train souls for 
God. Married people must know how to draw abundantly from 
the source of grace for their inevitable days of doubt and discour- 
agement. Nearly always it is ignorance rather than indifference 
which keeps the young Catholic family from reaching sanctity. 
Charting the course will prove that, knowing the way, most young 
couples will keep it, for ‘‘we are the children of saints, and we 
must not be joined together like the people who know not God.” 


The current popular output in matters relating to marriage is 
troublesome. There was a time when mother love was taken for 
granted. Fidelity enjoyed a high rating in social thought and even 
in social practice. The sacrifices inseparable from the rearing of 
children were considered worthwhile and adequately compensated 
by the joys of family life. These days are gone. But denouncing 
the evils is no answer. A positive approach may not solve every 
problem, but at least it is the more effective method. We found 
people who were lonely across the street from others who were 
suffering from the same complaint. One girl who lived here all 
her life wanted to move away to make some contacts. Now she 
dreads the prospect of moving ever because of the full social experi- 
ence she has had. We followed a plan of placing mimeographed 
notes in the hands of the group for each subject discussed. Gen- 
erally our monthly meetings were too large to admit a vigorous 
discussion by members. However, numerous smaller groups de- 
veloped between the meetings from contacts made with Cana 
Couples. Here vital discussions occurred. 

We have no great record of mended marriages to show for our 
Cana Couples, but we do have an earnest attitude toward a grave 
problem in a large city parish. We do believe that there has de- 
veloped a sincere effort to practice the concepts of Cana every day 
of the year and not just on the third Sunday of the month. We 
know that if Catholic fathers and mothers live their married and 
family life in our Lord, He will not be found wanting, but He 
will help them to reach the goal for which we all strive — partici- 
pation in the heavenly nuptials of the Lamb and His Bride. 


(REv.) JOHN J O’SULLIVAN 
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AN HISTORICAL ACCIDENT 


E owe the following several paragraphs to the kindness 

of our associate editor, Donald Attwater. While going 
through some old papers, he turned up a letter from that distin- 
guished scholar the late Henry Jenner, written in 1930. It throws 
no fresh light on the vernacular question, but it is a very useful 
informal summary of the historical aspect. 


The question of the vernacular or quasi-vernacular liturgies is a 
large one. Originally, no doubt, services were held in whatever was 
the spoken language. In the East this began by being Greek, which 
was a sort of lingua franca all over the countries influenced by the 
conquests of Alexander — not classical Greek, but what was known 
as he koine glossa, “the common language,” practically the Greek of 
the New Testament. Fairly soon Syriac or Aramaic was used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, and Coptic in Egypt. In Rome, Greek was used 
at first, for most of the earlier converts seem to have been Greek- 
speaking, and Greek was largely understood by those whose vernac- 
ular was Latin. 





When Christianity got to Gaul, Spain and the rest of Italy, Latin 
was the vernacular of all except the lowest class, and even in Britain Epist 
this was largely the case, so it never occurred to anybody to use 
anything else. Possibly Celtic still survived in Gaul—we know 
that the grandfather of the poet Ausonius spoke it early in the 
fourth century, but everybody with any pretensions to education 
spoke Latin. Probably the same applied to Spain. In Italy it was the 
real vernacular. Then the Latin of those countries gradually devel- 
oped into French, Spanish, Italian, etc., but there must have been 
a considerable period during which people habitually wrote Latin 
naturally and thought that they were still speaking it, a transitional 
period. During this it never seemed to occur to anyone to alter the 
liturgical language. For some time they must have thought it was the 
vernacular, and its ceasing to be so must have been very gradual. It 
was probably a long time before people realized that they were not 
talking Latin. 


This is probably the real story of the continued use of Latin in the 
Western Church, though I have heard not too intelligent Catholics 
maintain that it was done out of the wise purposes of the Church. 
It has its convenience now, no doubt, but it originated quite by 

accident. TT 





| vernac 


In the Eastern part of the Church, when Christianity spread beyond we 


Greek-speaking nations, the missionaries came into contact with more 
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or less settled and cultivated languages at first — Armenian, Syriac, 
Coptic, etc. — and as a matter of course they used them for their 
services, so that they established a tradition of vernacular liturgies, 
even for uncultivated languages. SS. Cyril and Methodius, when they 
converted the Slavs, reduced an uncultivated vernacular into some 
sort of order, and very cleverly they did it. The result was the 
Church Slavonic (Staroslav, Tserkoslav, Palaioslav), a very remark- 
able language. The practice has been to translate the liturgies into 
the vernacular that was spoken at the time of the conversion, and 
leave it at that —so that the Armenians, Georgians, Slavs, Syrians, 
Copts and Ethiopians go on using archaic forms of their own lan- 
guages or, in the case of the Copts and of the Syrians who now speak 
Arabic, languages which their ancestors formerly spoke.’ If that had 
been the Western practice when Christianity spread to the Teutonic- 
speaking people, we should be using now the “Anglo-Saxon” into 
which St. Augustine would have translated the liturgy. But those 
languages were not sufficiently fixed or civilized for the purpose, and 
there was no genius in the West to fix and regulate them as St. Cyril 
did with Slavonic. 


READING THE BIBLE® 


Epistle to the Romans: 


:1-6 (missal) vigil of Christmas 

:1-19 Dec. 29 

:1-13 Dec. 30 

719-31 Dec. 31 

21-17 Jan. 1. 

:1-5 (missal) Pent. ember Sat.; June 18, SS. Mark and Marcellian 
1-9 Jan. 2 

1-11 Jan. 3 

3-11 (missal) 6th Sund. after Pent. 

19-23 (missal) 7th Sund. after Pent. 

1-6 Jan. 4 

22-25 (missal) Vot. Mass, for remission of sins 

:1-11 vigil of Epiphany 

:12-17 (missal) 8th Sund. after Pent. 

:12-19, 28-39 Common of Many Martyrs 

:18-23 (missal) 4th Sund. aft. Pent.; June 2; Nov. 10 
:35-39 (missal) Feb. 1, St. Ignatius of Antioch 

:1-16 Jan. 7, within oct. of Epiphany 


Oe wee me mOoNN AAA“ MM AWD Se 








‘The Syrians and Copts referred to above now mix an increasing amount of 


| vernacular Arabic with their not-understood liturgical tongue. 





°Cf. issue of February 24, pp. 184ff. 
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10:4-21 Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

10:10-18 (missal) Nov. 30, St. Andrew; Dec. 3, St. Francis Xavier 
11:33-36 (missal) Trinity Sunday 

12:1-5 (missal) Sunday in oct. of Epiph. 
12:1-16 Jan. 8, within oct. of Epiph. 

12:6-16 (missal) 2nd Sund. aft. Epiph. 
12:16-21 (missal) 3rd Sund. aft. Epiph. 
13:1-10 Jan. 9, within oct. of Epiph. 

13:8-10 (missal) 4th Sund. aft. Epiph. 
13:11-14 (missal) Ist Sund. of Advent 
14:1-13 Jan. 10, within oct. of Epiph. 
14:7-12 (missal) Vot. Mass for a happy death 
15:1-16 Jan. 11, within oct. of Epiph. 
15:4-3 (missal) 2nd Sund. of Advent 


First Epistle to the Corinthians: 


:1-13 First Sunday after Epiphany 

:4-8 (missal) 18th Sund. aft. Pent. 

:17-25 (missal) April 28, St. Paul of the Cross 

218-25, 30 (missal) April 14, St. Justin 

:26-31 (missal) Feb. 5, St. Agatha 

:1-13 Mond. Ist week aft. Epiph. 

:1-5 (missal) 4th Sund. of Advent 

:1-15 Common of Apostles 

:9-14 (missal) Common of Conf. not Bishop; June 13, St. Anthony 
of Padua; July 19, St. Vincent de Paul; Oct. 27, vigil of SS. 
Simon and Jude 

4:9-15 (missal) July 25, St. James, Ap. 

§:1-11 Tues. Ist week aft. Epiph. 

§:7-8 (missal) Easter Sunday 

6:1-18 Wed. 1st week aft. Epiph. 

733 

7:2 
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:1-14 Thur. Ist week aft. Epiph. 
:25-34 (missal) Common of Virgin not Martyr; July 21, St. Prax- 
edes 
7:25-40 Common of Virgins 
9:24-10:5 (missal) Septuagesima 
10:6-13 (missal) 9th Sund. aft. Pent. 
11:17-34 Maundy Thursday 
11:20-32 Corpus Christi; (missal) Maundy Thursday 
1:23-29 (missal) Corpus Christi; Vot. Mass of Bl. Sacrament 
12:2-11 (missal) 10th Sund. aft. Pent. 
12:27-31 (missal) Aug. 24, St. Bartholomew 
13:1-8 (missal) Sept. 18, St. Joseph of Cupertino 
13:1-13 Fri. 1st week aft. Epiph.; (missal) Quinquagesima 
15:1-10 (missal) 11th Sund. aft. Pent. 
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15:12-22, 35-44, 51-58 All Souls 
15:51-57 (missal) All Souls 
16:1-14 Sat. 1st week aft. Epiph. 


Second Epistle to the Corinthians: 


1:1-11 Second Sunday after Epiphany 

1:3-7 (missal) Common of Martyr Bishop; Jan. 16, St. Marcellus 

3:1-14 Mond. 2nd week aft. Epiph. 

3:4-9 (missal) 12th Sund. aft. Pent. 

4:5-14 (missal) May 2, St. Athanasius 

§:1-15 Tues. 2nd week aft. Epiph. 

6:1-10 (missal) 1st Sund. of Lent 

6:1-16; 7:4-9 Ist Sund. of Lent 

6:4-10 (missal) July 30, SS. Abdon and Sennon; Oct. 25, SS. Chry- 
santhus and Daria 

7:1-10 Wed. 2nd week aft. Epiph. 

8:9-15 (missal) June 22, St. Paulinus 

8:16-24 (missal) Oct. 18, St. Luke, Ev. 

9:6-10 (missal) Aug. 10, St. Lawrence 

10:1-12 Thur. 2nd week aft. Epiph. 

10:17-11:2 (missal) Common of Virgin; Dec. 13, St. Lucy; Jan. 

28, St. Agnes; July 29, St. Martha 

11: 19-12:9 (missal) Sexagesima 

12:1-11 Fri. 2nd week aft. Epiph. 

13:1-13 Sat. 2nd week aft. Epiph. 

13:11, 13 (missal) Vot. Mass in hon. of Bl. Trinity 


THE SERVICE AND THE SERVICES 


LMOST two years ago, at the suggestion of the Most Rev- 
erend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., the Chaplain’s Digest under- 
took a study of the religious life of men and women in the service. 
Questions concerning baptism, confirmation, first Communion, 
Mass attendance, Easter duty, frequent Communion, etc., were 
asked of the service personnel. The theme of this present article 
does not deal with all of these subjects but rather is concerned 
primarily with the servicemen’s attitude towards the Mass and 
pertinent subjects.’ 
While no specific questions were put to the chaplains concerning 
the Dialog Mass, it is surprising to note the number of those who 
mentioned it in their reports. Back in 1940, Fr. Gerald Ellard 








{ Those interested in the other subjects can refer to the July, 1946, issue of 
| The Priest. 
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wrote: ‘‘Letters from Spain told of the rapid spread there during 
the recent civil war in both military and civil life, of active lay 
participation in the Church’s public worship. Thereby some inter- 
esting Mass-history was repeating itself, for the Dialog Mass or 
Missa Recitata as more formally styled, can, in fairly accurate 
fashion, be called a by-product of the World War.’” If that can be 
said of the Spanish Civil War, then certainly history has repeated 
itself in World War II as far as the American servicemen are con- 
cerned. It is impossible because of incomplete coverage, to say just 
how high the percentage is of those chaplains who tried and adopt- 


ed the Dialog Mass, but the percentage is high enough for us to be 


quite optimistic. 

Under the inspiring leadership of their chaplains, the service- 
men and women of America were on the whole eager and enthusi- 
astic about taking a more vital part in the Mass. This isn’t just a 
statement based on hearsay or the words of a few enthusiasts of 
the Dialog Mass. It is indeed the word of many chaplains — but 
more so the evidence presented by the service personnel themselves. 
That frequently heard chorus “*. . . may our sacrifice be so offered 


in Thy sight this day as to please Thee, O Lord God”’ was not the | 


chorus of children reciting a lesson from rote or reading their story 
books. But it was the “children of God”’ really lifting up their 
minds and hearts to their heavenly Father in the perfect Act of 
worship and sharing in that offering as well as they knew how. 
For the majority it wasn’t lip service. It was from heart to Heart. 
The cry of those who are living in the midst of a world which is 
trying to make religion appear unnecessary. It wasn’t an empty 
sing-song recitation, but a vigorous protest of their love, devotion, 
and determination to do what was expected of them. A priest, 
after hearing one of these inspiring Dialog Masses, once compli- 
mented one of the girls on the way they had prayed the Mass. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s because we want civilian jobs and husbands,” replied the 
WAVE. “Would, then, that all of us wanted civilian jobs and 
husbands,”’ was this priest’s comment. 

Where it has had proper direction and encouragement from 
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*Men at Work at Worship, p. 131. 
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marine, or whatever he or she be, a new understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Mass. We are dissatisfied and discontented with 
Catholics who merely occupy pew space during our Sunday Masses 
and practically limit their Catholicism to that. But what is the 
remedy? Complaints from the pulpit? Exhortations to take a more 
active part in the Mass? What about the person who sits in our 
parish churches, hears mumbled sounds as the priest offers the 
Mass, sees the priest’s actions and checks his watch to see how long 
it will be before he gets out? Tell him to use the missal? Thanks 
be to God for a wonderful priest like the late Msgr. Stedman who 
published a compact handy missal that the average laymen can 
follow. The missal is a fine solution. But, here is where the chap- 
lains in many places seized the opportunity. If priest and congre- 
gation are going to use the missal, why not use it together? Why 
not offer the Mass together? Why not pray to God together so 
that “‘our sacrifice may please Thee, O Lord God’’? The shep- 
herds in our armed forces pointed out the way and the sheep fol- 
lowed willingly. It was a new path for many, and perhaps a bit 
rough at times, but they watched and listened to the shepherd and 
the way was soon made smooth. 

The charge may be made that this is all well and good with a 
small group of men or women, say under a hundred or a couple 
hundred at most. Granted, that it is more difficult with larger 
groups. But impossible? There were Dialog Masses in the service 
with many hundred involved. I have heard, but not yet been able 
to check on the site, that there was a Dialog Mass in the Pacific 
in which nearly two thousand Catholics participated. 

Perhaps something should be said regarding the difference be- 
tween the ‘English Dialog Mass’’ and the ‘‘Latin Dialog Mass.”’ 
While many men and even women have learned enough Latin to 
make the responses of the altar boy at Mass, I do not know of 
any case where a group of servicemen have consistently had the 
“Latin Dialog Mass.’ Most of the chaplains who were questioned 
regarding this type of Dialog Mass asserted that they didn’t feel 
it would work unless a more universal knowledge of Latin could 
be obtained. They felt that although we all recognize the value 


| of corporate worship even though the majority would not under- 
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stand the meaning of the Latin, it would be far better to have the 
“English Dialog Mass.’’ The latter was tried in the services and 
certainly proved successful. While responses in Latin would prob- 
ably prove less a distraction to the priest (if there is any distraction 
involved) the majority of chaplains who used the English Dialog 
Mass found that the fervor and real participation in the Mass by 
their congregations more than offset any extra burden it imposed 
on them. In most places three or more persons were trained to 
recite in English the part the priest prays at Mass, excluding, of 
course, the parts that are not to be recited aloud. The others 
responded in English to such prayers as the ‘‘foot prayers’’ etc. 


The leaders recited alone most of the ‘‘propers’’ and would begin | 


such prayers as the Gloria, Credo and offertory prayers with the 
others joining in. Most of the chaplains who tried the Dialog 
Mass found that it increased the number of those who came to 
pray the Mass. At the huge Sampson Naval Training Station the 
Dialog Mass was credited with drawing a 50% higher attendance 


at Mass. There is no denying that the Dialog Mass has immensely | 


helped more frequent attendance at Mass during the week. And 


it certainly has been very instrumental in more fervent Com- | 


munions together with the preparation before and thanksgiving 
afterwards. 


Any article or discussion dealing with the Dialog Mass is all 
too often condemned to the “‘easier said than done”’ file and left 
to die there. Our only answer to that is that the matter is ‘‘more 
easily dismissed than tried.’’ The English or Latin Dialog Mass 
will certainly entail much work on the part of the priest who 
undertakes to direct it. Time and patience will be the two essen- 
tial means. But here we have a good case of the “‘end justifying 
the means.’’ No one can put into writing adequately what it means 
to have a congregation fervently praying the Mass with the priest. 
It is something that you have to experience yourself. And once 
experienced, you'll never stop urging others to try it. There will 
be difficulties in parishes where on Sunday there is one Mass after 


. . | 
another with only forty-five minutes or an hour allowed for each | 


Mass. What to do in a case like that? Others have found solutions. 
Most chaplains found that once they had their Dialog Masses run- 
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ning smoothly it took no more time than their Masses back in their 
civilian parishes had taken or, at the most, five minutes more. 
Several chaplains have started the Dialog Mass at home during 
the week-day Masses and hope that within a year’s time enough 
people will be trained that way to enable them to have Dialog 
Sunday Masses. That is really the aim, because however good the 
week-day Dialog Mass is, the ones we are really after are the people 
who come to Church only on Sunday and ‘“‘satisfy their Mass 
obligation’’ by kneeling, standing, and sitting for the duration 
of the Mass. 


This article isn’t meant to be pessimistic about present condi- 
tions. Many will find that their flock are really praying during 
the Mass. But our ultimate aim must be active participation in the 
Mass itself. There is no doubt but that we shall have to stumble 
through the first few Dialog Masses. But there is no worry for us 
there because we have the words of the late Supreme Pontiff to 
comfort us: “She (the Church) accepts all manner of prayer, even 
very deficient and imperfect prayer, for she has pity on the weak- 
ness of poor man. ‘Very well,’ she says, ‘since you cannot pray 
otherwise, pray as you do, as long as you really pray.’ But when 
one wishes to understand what she understands by prayer, that 
is an entirely different matter: and it is in the liturgy that one 
discovers her way .. . . It is necessary to imitate Holy Church, and 
not to prohibit what she consents to accept in the matter of prayer. 
But one should seek to elevate this prayer little by little, and to 
teach the faithful to pray as she prays.’ (Italics mine. ) 

There seems little doubt that reason number one for the increase 
in Dialog Masses in the service was brought about by the wide 
distribution and use of the missal. There were at least 5,000,000 
missals of various types distributed to our armed forces during 
the war. Over 3,000,000 copies of Msgr. Stedman’s Military 
Missal alone were distributed. Of those who received the missals, 
the majority used them on most occasions. And it was not long 
before a new appreciation of the Mass was awakened. Question 
Boxes used by many chaplains began to show evidence of this 
new interest in the Mass. In their discussions with Catholics and 

*Pius XI quoted in ORATE FRATRES, Vol. X. No. 8, pp. 377-78. 
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non-Catholics the men were heard to quote in effect certain parts 
of the Mass to illustrate some particular point they were trying 
to make. 

Will this spirit continue now that the majority of the men are 
back in their civilian parishes? Yes, it will, IF. And it’s a big IF. 
Most men don’t want to be extraordinary in their methods of 
devotion. Although many of the servicemen used the missal fre- 
quently while they were in service, they will quickly drop this 
practice if they find that they are one of a very few who are using 
the missal. Does this mean that they did not have good convictions 
about the value of its use while they were in service? It hardly 
seems so. Our servicemen in general weren’t any worse in their 
religious practice while in service than they were at home before 
the war. But, on the other hand, neither did the Army or Navy 
give them novitiate or seminary training. And so we can’t expect 
that they would be as well grounded in the essentials regarding 
the Mass as a priest or seminarian. We are confident that the service- 
men want to use the missal. But they don’t want to be alone. 
They want to be one of the body. That’s why so many of them 
before the war were content to be “‘present’’ at Mass. That’s what 
the body, the majority were doing. But in the service, when the 
majority were using the missal, it was a different story. John and 
Bill and Joe were part of the crowd when they used the missal 
and they derived great benfit from it. So, if parish priests at home 
will encourage the use of the missal and wherever possible will 
try to inaugurate the Dialog Mass, they will find strong support 
from the majority of their G.I. Joes and G.I. Janes. 


Two definite goods have come out of the war. They are, firstly, 
the more frequent use of the missal and Dialog Mass and, secondly, 
closer contacts between the men and their chaplains. Surveys have 
showed that religious practice in the service was just as good, if 
not better than, practice in civilian life. Bearing this in mind and 
then noting the two definite goods that have come out of service 
life, we have much to be thankful for and room for much opti- 
mism if only the opportunities will be seized while the seed is ripe. 


JOSEPH MARK HAYDEN 
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— DOM RALPH RUSSELL, O.S.B., editor of the recent volume of 
Essays on Reconstruction, is a monk of Downside Abbey, Eng- 
land. — THEODORE H. HAy, S.J., teaches at Spring Hill Col- 
lege, Spring Hill, Ala. — REV. JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J., of St. 
Louis University, is a specialist in the field of Greek and Latin 
translation. He has published several volumes of translations of 
New Testament books; and his recent English edition of the Let- 
ters of St. Clement and St. Ignatius has gotten the Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers series off to an impressive start. — REV. JOHN J. 
O’SULLIVAN, priest of the St. Paul Archdiocese and ex-Army 
chaplain, is at present doing graduate work at Catholic Univer- 
sity. — JOSEPH MARK HAYDEN, associate editor of the Chap- 
lain’s Digest during the war, is completing his theological studies 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 


+ 


The editorial staff extends to all ORATE FRATRES readers its 
prayerful best wishes for a blessed Christmas feast and season. Fa- 
ther Jerome Gassner’s articles in the last volume illustrated the 
traditional Catholic teaching that the mystery of Christ’s birth at 
Bethlehem is reenacted in the mystery of the Christmas Eucharist. 
Christ’s birth is as actual for us in this year of grace as it was 
to those who surrounded His crib at Bethlehem: more so, indeed, 
for ever since the establishment of the sacramental order, His 
members can unite themselves to His redeeming acts, not only in 
mind and heart, in faith and love, but in the reality of the sacra- 
mental sign that effects what it signifies. But by the same token, 
since the Christmas liturgy celebrates also the final coming of 
Christ in glory, the grace of the feast likewise prepares us for our 
own final ‘‘dies natalis.”” This makes us realize more clearly how 
it is only by becoming like this Child that we can enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven. And we become Christchild-like, not pri- 
marily by our own striving, but by the grace of His birth which 
enables us so to strive. ‘“‘Wherefore, mindful not only of His 
blessed passion, but also of His saving birth according to the 
flesh,’’ let us offer unto the divine Majesty the spotless Victim, 
that we become more truly His children, His holy people. May 
our Christ-Mass mean a willing surrender of our worldliness and 
our “grown-up” sophistication, of our self-seeking and pride, and 
a child-like return to the simplicity of the Child in whom alone 
is peace. May Christ be born again in us; and may we prove not 
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unworthy to bring His life and joy to our brethren throughout 
the new year. 
+ 


Quite likely the report of Unitarian chaplain Clark in the 
December 9th issue of Time (p. 74) occasioned a certain amount 
of eyebrow lifting among traditionally minded Protéstants. We 
recommend it as an unusually effective argument, from the stand- 
point of human psychology, for the need of a sacramental liturgy. 
But chaplain Clark’s plea is not an isolated instance. There is 
an unmistakable current, however unrepresentative as yet, in al- 
most all non-Catholic bodies for a return to sacramental worship. 
Even the Quakers are not insensitive to it. Last year, e.g., Cam- 
bridge University Press published a volume by Eric Hayman on 
Worship and the Common Life, in which the author argued for 
an external, sacramental mode of cult as a basis for the reunion 
of Christendom. According to him, mere humanism in every guise 
is the enemy, even if it be the mystical humanism of a Gerald 
Heard. (But he thinks that the Friends should continue in their 
present ways, and be recognized as a sort of “‘order’’ within the 
Church, retaining their purely ‘“‘spiritual’’ worship.) Among 
Anglicans and Lutherans, of course, the trend has been strongest; 
it is an attempt to get back to the full seven sacraments, with 
the Sacrifice of the Mass as their source and center; and they do 
not hesitate to call it a liturgical movement. It may all be a bit 
confusing and perhaps disturbing to Catholics, more so even than 
the Anglican use of the term ‘‘Catholic’’ as applied to themselves. 
(The current issue of the Lutheran Una Sancta refers to Luther- 
ans as “Evangelical Catholics.’’) Perhaps an adaptation of Phil. 
1:18 would be pertinent. Our welcoming the “‘liturgical move- 
ment” among non-Catholic bodies is not being “‘liberal’’; nor does 
it entail any sort of compromise. On the contrary, it should mean 
that as we now pray that Catholics learn to appreciate the liturgi- 
cal worship they have got, we extend our prayer to include our 
separated brethren, that they may in due time receive what they 
now have not, but towards which God’s grace seems to be im- 


pelling them. 
S 


We beg our readers to join ‘us in prayer for the repose of the 
soul of the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, Bishop of Wi- 
chita, Kansas, who died on November 18. He was a High Priest 
concerned above all that his priests and people center their lives 
around the eucharistic Sacrifice, the sacrament of love of God and 
neighbor. The ‘‘sacramental apostolate’ loses in him one of its 
most zealous episcopal patrons. — R. I. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARITIME LITURGICAL WEEK 1945. Held at St. Dunstan's Basilica, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., August 28-31, 1945. Theme: Integrating Life 
Through the Liturgy. Copyright 1946. Business address: The Liturgical 
Week Committee, Box 33, Canso, N. S., Canada. Pp. vii-125. Paper, n. p. g. 
After the lessons in Christian cooperation which the Maritime Provinces 

have given the world, we expected this first liturgical week of theirs to 

be a success. And that cooperative spirit aided them to go directly to the 
heart of the religious problem in studying and discussing the liturgy. One 
of the features of the papers and discussion recorded in this book is the 
strong social consciousness and corporate spirit that was, not the end and 
goal, but the accepted starting point and background of the meetings. 
In this country we have much to learn from them. In many ways this 
first Canadian week benefited from and used the pattern of our national 
liturgical weeks. The general plan of topics, the conducting of meetings, 
the use of the extensive bibliography, and especially two such outstand- 
ing liturgists as Monsignors Hellriegel and Hillenbrand, link the Mari- 
time week with the traditions of our own. The spontaneous zeal one 

senses in every paper is reminiscent of the first Chicago week in 1940. 
Characteristic also of the present volume are the important statements 

and messages from the hierarchy on the liturgy and the liturgical week, 

which give the stamp of authoritative guidance to the entire work of 

“integrating life through the liturgy.” 

The general editor, Father Peter Nearing, deserves unqualified praise 
for his efforts at organizing the week and then of editing this volume. 
The reader gets an adequate idea of the many devoted persons and com- 
mittees and speakers who lent their wholehearted zeal and fine intelligence 
to the undertaking: we should like to add Father Nearing’s name. His 
genial and fair criticism should be more in evidence. It would give a 
fairer estimate of the lights and shadows than this reviewer can pos- 
sibly offer. 


The topics that unfold the general theme are the Mystical Body, the 
Mass, the chant, the parish, family, rural and urban life and education. 
Surely an adequate conception of “life.” A strong emphasis on the prac- 
tical side of those subjects may account for the occasional loose theologi- 
cal statements. For instance, the speaker recorded on pages 17f. does not 
draw a clear enough distinction between “liturgy” in God and liturgy 
on earth. His failure to mention that there is no principle of subordina- 
tion within the Trinity and its life of praise does not, however, mar his 
conclusions or his otherwise fine presentation. A theologian would also 
object to speaking of the “eternal birthday of the Third Person” (p. 20), 
to calling the phrase “to say Mass” near blasphemy (p. 32). It is our 
opinion that the discussion on pages 51-52 is somewhat unfortunate in 
giving the outer fringe of “some exponents of the liturgy” the honor of 
an artificial rebuttal. 
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There are many choice and valuable statements about the chant, educa- 
tion, the parish, sacramentals and rural life. Only a reading of the book 
can give an adequate idea of the best pastoral thought expressed therein. 
For the seminarian and priest we suggest the following: “The liturgical 
course should be the integrating factor in the formation of the priest” 
(p. 94). We hope there will be more weeks of the Canadian Maritime 
brand. P. R. B. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1945. Held at the Cathedral of St. 
Louis, New Orleans, La., December 11-13, 1945. Published by The Liturgi- 
Pa a Inc., Wilton, Peotone P.O., Ill. 1946. Pp. vii-202. Paper, 
This volume is the sixth of the series of proceedings that have appeared 

since the first liturgical week in 1940. While its publication, and this 

review, was unavoidably delayed, another national week took place in 

Denver of this year. Each volume is the record of new growth and of the 

spreading out that marks the life of Catholicism in America. We see the 

importance of this volume, as of the New Orleans week, in its being 
another link of a strong chain that is uniting Catholic clergy and laity in 
every section of our land. The liturgical week is fast becoming a tradition © 
among us. 


Catholic Liturgy in Peace and Reconstruction was the thought that 
inspired the various sessions with a timely post-war purpose. Before read- 
ing the book we expected to find a good deal of repetition in the theologi- 
cal and practical matter, over against former volumes. This fear was un- 
founded, as each paper and topic presents a new angle that makes this 
volume as usable as the former ones. There was, however, a good deal of 
duplication in the discussions, which showed that the audience was hardly 
acquainted with the work of the conferences in previous years. No doubt 
the presence of large numbers of high school students accounts for that. 
We welcome the return of the discussions into print and, at the same 
time, suggest that future weeks consider the needs of the younger gen- 
eration and make a more definite bid for their interest and support. 

One of the American bishops said this summer that the proceedings of 
our national weeks are already a valuable reference set for all who are 
interested in the liturgy. In the words of Father Gaudin, S.J., “I add my 
conviction that any convent or priest’s library that lacks a copy of this 
Liturgical Week’s Proceedings and a complete set of the Proceedings of 
all the Liturgical Weeks is poor indeed” (p. 134). Sensing that growing 
need, the editor has added a very valuable study outline covering all the 
six volumes (except the first, now out of print) and covering the whole 
field of liturgical subjects treated thus far. 











